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ways; but, when the poetic instinct is dim or lost, these motives 
must be raised from their unconscious realm into the clear, con- 
scious daylight of thought. 

Moreover, these sudden leaps in motivation (if the word be 
allowed) are found in all the great poets. We see Shakespeare 
springing at a bound from his real to his ideal world,-and the con- 
necting link must be poetically felt or consciously supplied ; in 
fact, it is better to have both ways. Similar leaps in his charac- 
ters can be often noticed. How different the Cordelia of the First 
Act of " King Lear " is from the Cordelia of the Fourth Act ! 
Yet it is one character when we reach down to the connecting 
motives ; there are not two Cordelias, nor two Shakespeares. But 
the poem of earth-defying leaps is " Faust." For this reason many 
German critics are inclined to dissolve it into a series of scenes, 
with little outer and no inner connection, and to gaze upon it as 
so much star-dust scattered through the heavenly spaces. Still 
we must think there is one " Faust " and one Goethe. 



PLATO'S DIALECTIC AND DOCTRINE OF IDEAS.' 



BY W. T. HARRIS. 



In the dream of John Bunyan, Christian and Hopeful in the 
eighth stage of their pilgrimage came to the Delectable Moun- 
tains, " which mountains," he tells us, " belong to the Lord of the 
hill. So they went up to the mountains to behold the gardens 
and orchards and vineyards and fountains of water; when they 
also drank and washed themselves, and did freely eat of the vine- 
yards. And they walked together with the shepherds of those 
mountains, and from the top of a high hill called ' Clear,' by the 
aid of a perspective glass, lovingly tendered them, they obtained 
a glimpse of the Celestial City." 

For more than two thousand years earnest thinkers, bent on 
solving the Sphinx-Riddles of life by the light of the intellect, have 
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ascended the Delectable Mountains of Philosophy — not, however, 
without great toil and the utmost requirements of patient perse- 
verance. 

Although philosophy is one vast upheaval of the stratum of 
human knowledge, yet at various heights there jut out separate 
peaks, and at the higiiest elevation there is a twin peak called 
" Plato and Aristotle." Of these two summits, that of Aristotle 
is broader and less steep, while that of Plato is more picturesque 
and beautiful. They rise to an equal height ; and from either one 
can obtain, in all seasons of the year, a tine view of tlie city of 
Eternal Verities, which is, as you know, always lighted up by its 
own light, and never shrouded in clouds or mists of any sort. On 
many of the lower summits of the Delectable Mountains of Phi- 
losophy there are very tine views of the Eternal City, but often 
intermittent, because of fogs and mists that prevail more and more 
as one descends below tlie regions that lie perennially above the 
line of atmospheric changes. 

All most serious-minded thinkers prefer to toil on from height to 
height until they reach the twin peak wliicli I have mentioned, and 
guide-books as to the best roads and paths to l)e followed by pil- 
grims are always in some small demand. It is in fact the object 
of this paper to furnish a few of the particulars of a survey under- 
taken by the writer on what he believes to be one of the most ac- 
cessible routes open in our time. 

If anything can be done to make clearer and more comprehen- 
sible the Platonic Dialectic and Doctrine of Ideas, all will admit 
that the ascent to the Platonic vision of the Eternal Verities is 
thereby essentially aided. The Platonic dialogues set forth every- 
where as culminating doctrine the distinction between what is 
changing and variable, subject to growth and decay, and what 
is permanent and abiding, above vicissitudes of time and place. 
To this permanent and abiding belong, first, such practical con- 
cerns of human life as virtue and the moral notions; and, secondly, 
snch theoretical notions as furnish the logical framework of think- 
ing and knowing. Plato calls the permanent and abiding beings 
IDEAS. Moral ideas make possible human practical life, the insti- 
tutions of civilization ; theoretical or logical ideas make possible 
any thinking or knowing whatever. But this is only to define 
ideas subjectively. These ideas are pernpanent and abiding, not 
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merely as subjective laws of human conduct and knowledge, but 
also as the very logical conditions of all existence whatever. They 
are laws of the world-order. They are more than laws ; they are 
conditions and causes of the world-order. 

A number of the dialogues, mostly known or supposed to be the 
Work of his first ten years after the death of Socrates, have i)re- 
dominantly in view the exhibition of the character and necessity 
of moral ideas. The Charmides, for instance, shows the idea of 
temperance ; the Lysis, that of friendship ; the Laches, fortitude ; 
the Ilippias Minor, intentional wrong-doing; the First Alcihia- 
des, what intellectual and moral qualifications are needed by a 
statesman ; the Protagoras, what the moral consequences are tbat 
flow from the denial of universal and necessary moral ideas by the 
Sophists; the Gorgias, how to distinguish the idea of virtue from 
that of the feeling of pleasure, and that of the good from that of 
the feeling of the agreeable. By some it is supposed that the 
three great dialogues which have for development the doctrine of 
theoretic ideas and their dialectic belong to the second ten years, 
to his period of travel and study of other philosophies. These are 
the Thecetetus, the Sophist, and the Parmenidss. The great works 
of the Academy after his return to Athens are the Phcedrus, the 
Banquet, the Phcedo, the Republic, the Philehus, the Timmus, 
and the Laws. In these treatises he has used the highest philo- 
sophic insight and applied it in various provinces. Besides these 
there are great works like the Meno, the Statesman, and others, 
making nearly forty in all. For the purposes of this paper, chief 
use will be made of the Sophist and the Laws. 

The chief object of investigation will of course be the doctrine 
of Ideas, and an inquiry into what we are to understand by idea 
in the Platonic sense. Ideas are described in Plato as eternal 
archetypes of all existence ; as the essences of phenomenal beings ; 
as independent and self existent; as the divine, the immutable, 
the reasonable, the self-active, the self moved, the self-identical, the 
unity, that which is in-and-for-itself. The highest Idea is said to 
be the Good. It is also called God. 

Again these eternal archetypes or ideas are said to be not of an 
abstract nature, not of such a character as to exclude all distinc- 
tions, attributes, qualities, modes, and "determinations. They are 
not empty absolutes devoid of difference and distinction, like pure 
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being, which i8 reached bj abstraction from all particularity. For 
as such thej would be lifeless creations of thought. They are 
powers or energies of living forces, active causes which produce 
the world of change or birth and decay. If one wishes to form a 
provisional notion of a Platonic idea, let him consider a process of 
nature. It is a series of phases existing in succession, one phase 
following another. A plant is at first a seed, then a root and 
stem ; it puts forth branches, leaves, flowers ; finally it produces 
seed again, making the cycle complete. It began with seed and 
ended with seed. Observing this process and combining all into 
one, man gives it a general name — oak, corn, or something else. 
The observer sees that all the phases of growth belong to one unity 
and that each pliase is essential to the rest, while all are essential 
to each. The whole grasped together under the general name is 
the idea. The actual plant was not the whole idea at once, be- 
cause it passed through the phases in succession, one after another. 
All the phases belong to the idea as so many potentialities. The 
reality in time and space makes real one or a few phases at a time, 
the others being potential. The total round of reality is the idea, 
but any given plant does not realize all its reality at once, but only 
some of its possibilities. Here we have an illustration of an idea, 
and of what Plato called participation or communion in an idea 
(jiide^is;). The plant participates in an idea because it realizes at 
any given moment only some of the phases of the idea. On ac- 
count of its incapacity to realize all the phases of the idea at once, 
it changes ; some of the phases which it has give place to others 
which it has not as yet — i. e., it grows. 

Water is either liquid, fluid, or vapor, but only one of these 
things at a time. Hence it might be said that water participates 
in its idea only one third at a tjme — two thirds of its idea being 
potential, while one third is realized. 

All things in nature are found upon examination to be phases 
in large cycles of process. These things are changing, more or less 
rapidly realizing their total spheres of possibility, which constitute 
their ideas or archetypes. Real existence, as we see it before our 
senses, is thus whirling round in a circle of possibilities, just as 
Dante's heavens were moving, impelled by desire. For they de- 
sired to realize all the potentialities — i. e., to be in contact with 
the Empyrean at all points. As they could not do this all at 
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once, they moved bo as to accomplish the desired result succes- 
sively in time. 

Again, consider' one of the most important of all points. It is 
evident enough that the plant — the oak, the corn, or the mush- 
room — which passed through those cycles of change, was a verita- 
ble power or energy. It was able to react on the environment of 
earth and air and build for itself a body of roots, stem, and leaves, 
and reproduce itself in seed again. The idea is an energj', there- 
fore, and it is an energy of a universal character. It is called uni- 
versal because it remains while its phases begin and cease. As 
energy it is one whether it produces seed, leaves, stem, or root — 
all flow from its power. The idea is the cause. There was a 
something which was the energy that produced the visible phases 
of growth, by reacting on its environment of air and earth. 

This is only an illustration. The mind, unused to think on this 
plane, meets with many difficulties, because it has not yet seen 
the ontological necessity there is for all things in the universe to 
be in the form of an idea — that is to say, in the form of an indi- 
vidual energy which has the power of realizing itself in a complete 
cycle of process. When one gains this insight, he is sure that 
every phase of existence in the world is a part of a process, whic-h, 
as a whole, is a self-active being or idea. 

But there are self-active beings, which are contained within 
larger processes of self-activity. And Plato takes pains to show 
that ideas can have communion with each other, so that one idea 
is contained within another, and likewise has subordinate ideas 
within itself. The doctrine of the community of ideas we will 
consider further under the topic of dialectic. For this community 
makes possible what he calls dialectic. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that nothing is an idea unless 
it has the form of a self-active energy. Things exist in the world 
which are not such energies, but no things exist or can exist in the 
universe unless they are phases of processes caused by ideas. To 
say otherwise is to say that things exist entirely out of relation, 
and that they can have changes without any causes of those 
changes. 

Since self-active energies or ideas may contain or be contained, 
it follows that there may be a swmmum genus, or highest idea 
which contains all others and causes them — and this idea Plato 
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calls God, or the idea of the Good. It is evident that an idea that 
contains other ideas does not constrain their activity, but act& 
through their freedom ; othervpise it would reduce them from ideas 
to mere things and destroy their self-active energies. 

Now, in order to rest from this thought before it becomes too 
complex, take a fresh start with another train of thought. It is 
true that every point in a system of philosophy may be reached 
from every other point, but it requires the greatest effort and skill 
of thought to pass thus directly from one point to another. Hence 
philosophic thinking is easier when it makes a new beginning at 
frequent intervals, and unphilosophic thinking absolutely requires 
a new beginning at every step, because it cannot follow a train of 
reasoning at all. 

Let us ask ourselves now what is the infinite, and whether we 
can know it ? Let us do this with a view to Plato's doctrine, that 
ideas are immutable and eternal, and yet are not empty of all 
qualities, but are self-active energies. 

1. Can we know what is infinite ? Let us address ourselves at 
once to the consideration of the question of the infinite. Can we 
know the infinite ? Can we know anything that is infinite ? Can 
we understand the meaning of the word " infinite " as applied to 
any object that we know to be infinite ? By careful thinking we 
may answer all these questions in the affirmative. This will be 
for us an ascent of at least one steep grade on our road to the 
philosophic heights. 

As the fundamental condition of the existence of things, we 
know that space exists. It also exists whether occupied by things 
or not. Let us consider space, because it is our idea of space that 
causes our primary difficulty in thinking the infinite, by throwing 
us off the track. The modern mind can best learn its first lesson 
by investigating the thought of space, as regards its attribute of 
infinitude. 

Things as objects of experience are limited. In their limits they 
cease to be and something else begins. Hence we think them all 
as finite; that is to say, as having environments which they ex 
elude and by which they are in turn excluded. But the finite 
thing implies or presupposes space to exist in, and so likewise 
does its environment. Is space finite ? ' Let us see. Think of any 
finite or limited space, and we see at once that its environment is 
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space too. An object is finite because it is limited by something 
else. But a finite space is limited by other space, and hence space 
itself is continued and not limited by its environment. Pass from 
one limited space to another and we are'still in space; and hence 
the limited spaces are only parts of space : all spaces make one 
space. The important insight here is this : Space has such a na-- 
tare that it is and must be its own environment — its own other or 
limit. Hence it is continued even by its limit, and is not finite, 
but infinite. 

Attempt to think of space as limited or bounded. We see at 
once that its limits or bounds or environment requires space to 
exist in, and hence demonstrate the existence of space beyond 
space. Thus we make clear to ourselves the fact that space is in- 
finite. But is this a positive knowledge, or only a negative knowl- 
edge ? Does it rest on our incapacity to conceive it, or do we 
think it through our positive capacity to know the diflference be- 
tween the finite and the infinite and to recognize the nature of 
toth? 

Undoubtedly it is our positive capacity here that enables us to 
think space as infinite, for we see that it is in its nature to be 
its own environment, and hence to be always afiirmed by its limit, 
and never negated or bounded by something else than space. It 
is a complete thought. 

On the contrary, the thought of the finite or limited is not a 
complete thought, but rather the thought of something dependent 
on something else — namely, dependent on its environment. Hence 
we cannot think of a finite object without having the dim con- 
sciousness of another thought — namely, its environment. And if 
we were to make our thought of the finite object clear, we should 
at once perceive the thought of environment involved. More than 
this, we should perceive the mutual relation of the object and its 
environment, and we should see that a third idea underlies both 
as fundamental condition of their existence, and this third idea is 
the idea of space, upon which they both depend. 

Let us notice, too, the nature of these ideas. The first idea, of 
a finite object, is a sort of mental picture or im^e in the mind, 
or at least is accompanied by such a picture or image. The second 
idea, that of the environment, is likewise partly an image or pict- 
ure, but its essential part is not a picture, but a thought of a rela- 
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tion. We think the idea of the environment by a rule, as it were ; 
it is the something else lying beyond the object. The third idea, 
that of space, as the underlying condition is still further removed 
from a mental picture or image. An image has boundaries ; a 
picture has a frame, as it were ; but the thought of space passes 
beyond, or transcends, all pictures and images, because it thinks 
that which includes all bounds and limits within it but is not 
bounded or limited. 

It is most important to notice here that there are elements in 
our thoughts which we are not conscious of except by reflection. 
The thought of the environment is a necessary element to every 
thought of an object of experience, but in ordinary states of mind 
we do not observe this fact. Again, the idea 6f space as the funda- 
mental condition is and must be present in all experience, and, 
although we seldom notice it, it is an essential element without 
which no object of experience could be conceived at all. 

Thus we find ourselves in possession of knowledge which enters 
experience as an element of it, but is not derived from experience, 
but is of a higher order because it makes experience possible, and 
not only this, but it makes possible the objects of experience. 

The thought of space differs essentially from the thought of an 
object of experience, because it is a thought of what is essentially 
infinite — infinite in its nature. Hence we arrive at this astonish- 
ing result : The knowledge of what is infinite underlies and makes 
possible our knowledge derived from experience, and the infinite 
makes possible the existence of what is finite. We may find all 
of these results by considering the nature of Time. While space 
is the condition of the existence of things, time is the condition of 
the existence of all events or changes. If there is a change, it 
dsmands time for its existence ; if there is an event, it demands 
time for its occurrence. 

Again, time is infinite. Any finite time or duration presup- 
poses other time to have existed before it and after it. A limited 
time pre8uppt)se8 an environment of time before and after it, and 
is thus continued by the very time that limits it. If we suppose 
all time to be finite, we see at once that time contradicts tin's sup- 
position, because if finite it must have begun, and to begin im- 
plies a time before it in which it was not. But such a time before 
it does not limit it, but affirms its existence beyond the boundary 
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that we had placed to it. Time is of such a nature that its limits 
or environments all presuppose, posit, or affirm it. Thus time is 
infinite, and yet it is the condition necessary to the existence of 
events and changes. 

But we cannot image or picture to ourselves time any more 
than we can imagine space. We think it clearly as the condition 
of the existence of images and pictures, but not itself as a picture 
or image. 

Now, it is important to stop here and notice that our thoughts 
of space and time are not baffled thoughts — thoughts that attempt 
to think something, and fail to grasp it. We think the infinitude 
of space and time with perfect clearness. The infinitude is seen 
by the fact that there is self-limit involved — that is to say, space is 
only limited by space, and is therefore only continued. If space 
were limited by something else, then it would be finite. But we 
see that as it can have only itself as its- other it is infinite. 

Here, too, we reach another important idea of Plato : it is the 
idea of quality. Everything that is limited by another is quality 
— not a quality, but qualitative being. All quality is essentially 
finite, but it is also essentially a phase of the infinite, as we may 
see by and by. 

Now, our ordinary' common-sense mode of thinking is done in 
the category of quality. Hence our first thoughts about truly 
infinite objects seem confusing and baffling. The thoughts of 
time and space, however, do not lead up to the Platonic Idea, 
although they lead toward it. Let us take a new start, and con- 
sider another item of our commonest every-day experience. 

Recalling what we observed while investigating space, we shall 
observe three attitudes of the mind : a. It contemplates the object, 
without specially attending to the environment; h. It contem- 
plates the environment as related to the object; g. It .contemplates 
the underlying condition of both object and environment. Thus 
we had thing or event as object ; the first, or feeblest activity of 
cognition (mere perception), regai'ded it as independent and self- 
sufficient, and did not specially note its relativity to the environ- 
ment. The second stage of cognition (reflecting perception) 
noted its relations to and dependencies on the environment, and 
said : " All objects depend on their environment ; each thing re- 
ceives modifying influences from other things, and each event has 
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its conditions prepared for it by antecedent events." The third 
stage of cognition (pliilosophical perception) noted the underlying 
ground or condition, space or time, necessary for its existence. 
Thus we have : {a) thing, its environment of other things, and 
space, which is the logical, condition of both ; (h) event, its envi- 
ronment of events antecedent and subsequent, and time, the logi- 
cal condition of both. 

Now we may look upon the object in the second and more im- 
portant aspect. It receives influences from its environment, and 
is affected or modified by them. Here we reach the conception of 
cause and effect. The environment causes some changes in the 
object (thing or event), and these changes are its effect. The object 
may react on the environment, and cause, likewise, changes in the 
latter. In this case the changes in the environment are the effect 
of the object as cause. 

We notice that causality implies a combination of two objects. 
We think the cause as resident in one thing, and the effect as 
resident in another thing. But the effect is the modification 
produced by the causal energy. This causal energy has by its 
action transferred something from itself to another, wliich we call 
effect. 

Here is, therefore, the vital underlying idea, which our ordina- 
ry notion of cause and effect presupposes. In order that there 
may be causal action of one thing upon another, there must be a 
self-separation take place in the energy which we call the cause — 
in fact, this very energy consists of self-separation. Go over this 
thought carefully again and again, until it becomes clear, for it is 
the most important thought in all philosophy. 

When we think of cause and effect, there hover before the mind 
two objects — the one from which energy has proceeded, and a 
second object, in which a modification has taken place through 
the action of the energy. It is important to note that our mental 
image is not the idea or conception of causality, as we think it. 
Our idea — i. e., conception — is rather a rule or definition, accord- 
ing to which we construct the mental pictures or images. But 
the images conceal for us the essential thought. They conceal 
the self-activity of the energy, because images show only dead 
results and not living activities. It is necessary to remember this 
fact in order to overcome the difficulty in the way of thinking 
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self-activity as the basis of the idea of cause. Self-activity is a 
word necessary to be nsed in explaining Plato, or indeed Aris- 
totle. Plato uses the expression " self-moved," as we shall see ; 
but as motion is in space and time, and nothing within space and 
time could be self-moved, the expression is not happy. It brought 
to him the opposition of Aristotle to his doctrine of ideas. We 
must not be troubled at our difficulty in imagining self-activity. 
Strictly speaking, we cannot imagine activity of any kind or mo- 
tion of any kind. We can think of an object as here and again as 
there, but we do not picture it as moving. The ancient skeptics 
expressed this fact by denying motion altogether. 

" A thing," said they, " cannot move where it is, and of course 
it cannot move where it is not ; hence it cannot move at all." 
The unwary listener who supposes that he is thinking the elements 
of the problem of motion when he imagines a thing iirst in one 
place and then in another, finds himself drawn into a log'cal con- 
clusion that contradicts all his experience, and, in fact, makes ex- 
perience impossible. Take all motion out of the world and there 
could be no experience, for experience involves motion in the sub- 
ject that perceives or in tlie object perceived, one or both. And 
yet we cannot form a mental image of motion or of change. We 
picture different states or conditions of an object in a process of 
change, and different positions occupied by a moving thing. But 
the element of change and motion we do not picture. Hence it 
is not surprising that we cannot form for ourselves a mental pict- 
ure of self-activity, being, as we are, unable to picture any sort of 
activity, motion, or change. But we find the thought of motion 
and change and activity necessary in order to explain the world 
of experience — nay, even to perceive or observe it. So, too, the 
thought of self-activity is necessary in order to explain motion, 
change, and activity. That which moves, moves either because it 
is impelled to move by another or because it impels itself to move. 
In the latter case, that of self-impulsion, we have self-activity at 
once. In the former case, that of impulsion through another, we 
have self-activity implied, although indirectly. For if the object 
moves because impelled by another, this happens either because 
the other which impels it to move is the originating source of the 
movement — i. «., is self-active; or else because the other which 
impels it to move receives and transmits the energy causing the 
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motion, from another source either directlj' or through a longer or 
shorter series of links. 

Kant, Sir "William Hamilton, and others have tried to show 
that we stop short of reaching an originating cause because the 
series may be infinite in extent. But this, like Zono's paradoxical 
refutation of motion, is also an appeal to the imagination and not 
to the thinking reason. It is true, we cannot form a mental image 
of an infinite series of effects or causes. But this does not matter ; 
it would not help to understand the question involved if we eould 
make a mental image of an infinite series. The question, reduced 
to its lowest terms, is simply this : the object before me is modi- 
tied through some cause not itself. Being assured of this fact, I 
am equally sure that the true cause, wherevei'it is, originated the 
influence and is self-active, no matter how long the series of links 
may be down which it transmits the causal influence. It does not 
affect this certainty to stop me and say ; " Tliis effect is caused by 
that object which is in turn caused by another object, and so on 
forever." For it is easy for me to reply : " If neither the other 
object nor any of the preceding objects in the series of objects of 
causation originate any energy, then they all transmit it; the 
whole infinite series of links or terms only receive and transmit 
energy and do not originate it, either individually or as a whole. 
Therefore, the object and the infinite series of causes are all one 
effect, and there is no origination of energy in it. What then ? 
It follows tiiat it is no effect unless there is an actual efficient 
cause Ij'ing beyond the series. For an effect implies reception of 
energy from sometiiing else ; where there is no reception there is 
no effect. 

Hence we must acknowledge that every effect implies true cau- 
sality — that is to say, actual origination and transmission of ener- 
gy. We must acknowledge, too, that every true cause is a self- 
activity, although we have not yet investigated whether there is 
one supreme cause only or more than one cause in the world. 
Because we <pery seldom turn our attention to the essential char- 
acter of causality, we shall find this thought of self-activity — self- 
separation of energy — a strange and perhaps absurd conclusion. 
But if we reject it we are left entirely without a cause, and yet 
we find ourselves attempting to hold on to an infinite series of 
effects ! If we reject self-activity, then we must reject effects 
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too, and, to be consistent, must deny the existence of energy or in- 
fluence as well as of dependence. Hence, too, we must deny all 
beginning, ceasing, and change, for these presuppose the transfer- 
ence of influence or energy. 

This thought of self-activity is the root of our religious idea of 
God, and this explains how readily Plato's system lent itself to 
Christian Theology. We see that an infinite that has no proper- 
ties or qualities is the same as nothing. It is only another way of 
naming what we call nothing. The absolute idea of ideas is not 
formless, but self-determined or self-active ; in other words, it is an 
energy that originates its particulars by its own action. 

Again let us stop and ask ourselves what is a universal term ? 
What is genus, species? We acknowledge that oak is universal, 
in the sense that it includes as species all the oaks that ever were, 
all that are now, and all that ever will be. It is a general name 
for an idea of species that includes an infinite number of examples. 
Examining the individual oaks one after the other and finding 
them all alike in such important characteristics, we should natu- 
rally think of a common cause. Without the idea of common 
cause we should have only a dead empty idea of species founded 
on classification. Identity of cause alone makes a true idea such 
as Plato means, for the idea is a cause and not merely an efficient 
cause, but also a final cause, and, above all, a formal cause. Look- 
ing not at the vast range of individual oaks, but studying a par- 
ticular oak alone by itself, we see again a cause that is more ex- 
tensive than the effect, and does not exhaust itself in the effect. 
It pnts forth its energy systematically, step by step, and realizes in 
existence just what is a means for its next step. Each step is end 
for the previous means, and likewise means tor an end that will 
follow it. This cause that does not exhaust itself in the individual 
oak comes to produce a crop of acorns from which it may take a 
new start and develop a forest of oaks. Thus such a cause demon- 
strates itself a universal because the activity of its energy produces 
a multiplicity of individuals all of them images or exemplars of 
the idea oak, and all participating in it, although not exhausting it. 

Let us now discuss a passage from Plato's Laws^ in which he 
rises to the idea of self-activity, or self-movement, and note care- 
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fully the interesting way in which he illustrates the meaning of 
self-activity by life, soul, thought, etc. 

Kleinias, a Cretan (hinting of Crete as founded by Minos, the 
law-giver), talks about the divine origin of laws with Megillos, a 
Lacedemonian (representing the country of Lycnrgus, the law- 
giver), and with an Athenian Stranger (from the country of Solon, 
the law-giver). The discussion of earthly laws and legislation 
points back to the foundation of Law in the divine (the rational 
constitution or the divine grounds of human society). Divine form 
grounds the form of human institutions. (So formlessness in the 
divine would ground anarchy. Hence this necessity here in the 
tenth book to consider divine form or Idea as the basis of law.) 

Those who find fire and water and earth to be the first principles 
of the universe (as the Ionic philosophers, Thales, Anaximander 
and Heracleitos did) consider the soul to be derivative from mat- 
ter of course. Then matter, and not self-activity, is the first — and 
they who hold this are impious because our Vxreek religion holds 
that the gods are the source of all ; and the gods are immortal 
living (self-active) beings. 

Let us, says the Athenian stranger, discuss the argument of 
those philosophers who invert the true order of the universe and 
make the self-active soul the last of things — the effect and not the 
cause — and make that which is last— to wit, inert matter — the 
first, the generator and destroyer of all that is. They have by 
this inversion come to deny the gods. They are ignorant, you 
see, regarding the nature of the Soul and her origin. They do not 
see that the soul is presupposed as existing before material bodies 
and as the author oF the formation and transformation of bodies. 
The properties of soul — i. e., its activities — will precede motion 
and change in matter. 

Not natural things, but the soul is the first creative power. As 
you, Kleinias and Megillos, are not skilled in dialectic and might 
be unable to answer my questions, I will both ask and answer the 
questions necessary to probe this subject to the bottom. 

1. Are all things at rest, or all in motion, or some in rest and 
some in motion ? It is clear to me that some are in rest and others 
in motion. There are both rest and motion in the world. 

2. Those things that move, move in place, and those things that 
rest, rest in place. Some move in one place — that is, they revolve, 
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and others move from one place to another. [Here are (1) revo- 
lution and (2) locomotion — mere mechanical motion.] 

3. In revolution the greatest motion is at the circumference, and 
near the centre the least motion, while at the centre there is rest 
altogether. This is wonderful, that swiftness, slowness, and rest 
should be conjoined in one moving body. 

4. And bodies that have locomotion and move from place to 
place sometimes have one centre and sometimes several in succes- 
sion. They also sometimes impinge on each other and are broken 
to pieces by the shock, and sometimes they unite with other bodies 
with which they come in contact. [Here are more categories of 
motion, (3) division, (4) conglomeration or aggregation by impact 
(quantitative change). Also there is (5) increase or growth and 
(6) decrease or decay.] 

5. All changing and moving is in process of generation, and 
there is in this process a continual succession of things arising and 
a constant stream of dissolution of things going on — one thing 
taking the place of another. The thing is the point of rest in the 
moving process of generation — [its static equilibrium, so to speak]. 
[Here are two more categories of motion, viz. : (7) generation and 
(8) dissolution or death (or individualizing into things and disso- 
lution of individuality — qualitative change).] 

6. Now we have named eight species of motion — but there are 
two others : motion that moves others but not itself, and motion 
that moves itself and also other things. [(9) Causal motion and 
(10) self -activity or causa sui.'\ The self-motion works in itself — 
and then in other things ; assuming the forms of composition and 
decomposition, increase and diminution, generation and destruc- 
tion. So that self-motion is the principle of all other motions and 
explains them as well as every form of action and passivity, and 
is the true principle of all that truly exists. 

7. Now which of these ten species of motion is the mightiest 
and most efficient ? Will you not say that the tenth one, or the 
one that can move itself, is superior? [Kleinias the Cretan sees 
the point and says that self-motion is ten thousand times — a 
" myriad times" superior.] 

8. But, says the Athenian Stranger, we ought not to call self- 
motion the tenth, but the first, because it alone is the generator ; 
then the ninth, or the motion which moves others, is the second. 
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If you start with something that is moved by another and proceed 
from it to the other that moves it, and then to a third that moves 
the second, and thence to a fourth that moves tlie third, and so on 
forever, do you ever reach a true source of motion ? Of course 
not ; you never reach a first mover, but always find only a motion 
that is derived from some other \i. <?., you begin with a deriva- 
tive and end with a derivative]. 

9. But if, on the other hand, you begin with a self-moved and 
proceed to another that it moves, and thence to a third, a fourth, 
and a fifth, and so on to tens and thousands of bodies that are set 
in motion, you still have with you the first mover as the expla- 
nation of all : it is a self-moving principle that is the true first 
beginning. 

10. And if you suppose, like the Materialists, that all things 
were at rest in one mass, it is clear enough that if any motion ever 
sprang up in the mass it must originate in the self-moving. 

11. Self-moving is, therefore, the cause of motion in things at 
rest and in things in motion, and is the oldest and mightiest prin- 
ciple of change, all change being secondary to it and an effect 
of it. 

12. ifow, at this stage of the argument, let me ask what name 
we give to self-movement when we see it existing in nature — say, 
in any earthy substance or in moist or warm substances, whether 
simple or compound % Your answer is that we call that self- 
moving power LIFE. Any being that originates motion in itself 
is a living being. 

13. Moreover, we must admit that we name this principle of 
self-movement SOUL. The definition of soul will be found to 
contain this idea of self-movement as its essential part. The soul 
is identified with the origin of all movement, change and genera- 
tion in the universe. 

14. Since body as composed of matter is not self-moved, but 
has its source of motion in something else, body must be consid- 
ered inferior to soul, and it should obey soul as its ruler. 

15. It is, moreover, true that what appertains to the soul is 
prior to tiiat which appertains to the body — as, for example, think- 
ing and willing and memory and desire are superior to length and 
breadth, softness and hardness, strength and elasticity, and such 
like properties that we find in matter. 

8 
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16. The soul, too, is the cause of good and evil, of base and 
honorable, just and unjust, and all other pairs of opposites, since 
she is the cause of all. 

17. And the soul inhabits all things moving, and consequently 
she orders the movements of the stars. 

18. The soul directs and orders everything in heaven and earth 
by her movements, which are such movements as we call will, 
consideration, etc., and these become secondary movements in 
bodies and guide all things to growth and decay, composition 
and decomposition, and to the (qualities that accompany them, 
such as heat and cold, hardness and softness, blackness and 
whiteness. 

19. The principle of wisdom and virtue alone is that principle 
that can produce uniformity in nature. An evil soul acting with 
folly could not produce harmony. Hence we say that a soul of 
the highest degree of goodness takes care of the world and guides 
it along the good path. 

20. Of what nature is the movement of mind? The answer to 
this question will be found by looking among the species of mo- 
tion, and inquiring which among them most resembles mind in its 
movement. Now there was motion from one place to another, 
and revolution about a fixed centre like a top. It seems that 
revolution about a lixed centre is more like the circular move- 
ment of mind (which continually returns to itself). Both mind 
and the motion of revolution, in like manner, move about one 
point, in relation to it and according to law and order. But 
motion of the other kind, which does not relate to one point, nor 
in the same manner, nor after the same order, nor according to 
rule or proportion — such motion as this seems to be unlike mind 
and reason, but to be ranch like that which lacks mind — to wit : 
folly and unreason. 

21. Hence we conclude that the orderly movement of the 
heavens is eflfected by a soul, and not by an evil soul but by a 
good soul. 

THE DIALECTIC. 

How many, and what are the ideas? Plato answers an in- 
definite number, for ideas are productive, generative, self-multi- 
plying, as one sees in the case of an oak. But we must not forget 
that all genera and species of nature only participate in ideas, and 
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are not pure ideas. Heuce the oak as a plant might perish from 
the earth in the sense that all individual oaks might perish. But 
there can be no perishing except through the energy of a higher 
idea in which a subordinate idea is included. Hence neither the 
oaks, the grains, the mushrooms — nor any other plant — no other 
thing could perish except through the self-determination of its 
inclnding idea; and this idea could generate them again upon 
occasion. 

Plato names among the ideas: — being and non-being; likeness 
and unlikeness ; sameness and difference ; unity and multiplicity ; 
straight and crooked ; quality and quantity ; absolute and rela- 
tive; in and for itself; substance and phenomenon; unlimited 
and limited; active and passive; rest and motion ; subject know- 
ing and object known. 

He describes things of sense as many, divisible, unlimited, inde- 
terminate, measureless, the becoming, relative, great and small, 
and as non-being. 

An insight into the nature of an idea is always an insight into 
its essential distinction or self-determination, and hence into its 
causal energy to produce distinction ; just as an insight into any 
physical force whatever is an insight into its causal energy to pro- 
duce eifects or distinctions. For example, an insight into the 
nature of fire is an insight into its power to burn combustible 
things; so an insight into a universal is an insight into its power 
to produce individuals : hence the idea of logical division, in a 
general term, is a feeble illustration of this. 

But this insight is therefore an insight into the genesis of sub- 
ordinate ideas in communion and also in participation with it. 
Moreover, by presupposition an idea discovers its co-ordinate an- 
tithetic species, and thence reveals the underlying higher idea. 
Thus one can rise from the subordinate idea by presupposition to 
the highest idea, the summum genus., as Plato tells us in The Re- 
public. 

In Book VII, Chapter xiii, he says : " The dialectic method of 
pure science, annulling one by one its hypothetical categories or 
elements borrowed from experience, goes back to its first principle 
which it presupposes, while geometry and kindred sciences use 
axioms and fixed hypotheses, and are hot able to deduce them all 
from a first principle." 
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While the dialectic of Zeno merely demonstrated its propositions 
by showing contradictions in the opposite view, it did not show 
that contradictions were not inherent in its own thesis. The true 
dialectic is not only able to overthrow the opposite to its thesis, 
but to show at the same time that that opposite itself presupposes 
the affirmative thesis as its own logical condition. 

I now quote and summarize a celebrated passage from Plato's 
Sophist, in which he demonstrates by the Dialectic Method that 
ideas have energy or power, and that they participate in one an- 
other: 

IDEAS HAVE ENERGY AND THEY PARTICIPATE IN ONE ANOTHER. 

The dialogue called The Sophist is between an Eleatic Stranger 
and Theaetetus. 

1. The Eleatic Stranger discourses on the definition of true be- 
ing, and suggests that the aboriginal savages would assert that 
nothing which they cannot hold in their hands has any existence. 
But if it is admitted that there is any incorporeal existence what- 
ever, they can be asked to state what there is common to corporeal 
and incorporeal existence which renders it possible to affirm exist- 
ence of both. 

2. He then investigates what this common element of existence 
can possibly be. He suggests tliat anything which possesses any 
sort of power to affect another, or to be affected by another, has 
real existence. To exist, then, means power to affect. 

3. Now the doctrine of ideas first distinguishes essence, or the 
eternal, from generation, or the perishable. The body is gener- 
ated and is perishable, while the soul perceives essence, which is 
the same and immutable. Hence thought participates in essence 
which it perceives. 

4. Participation is an active or passive energy which takes 
place between elements. But the doctrine of ideas as held by the 
Eleatic philosophers denies that ideas have the power of doing or 
suffering, and holds that activity of this kind appertains only to 
generated things. Plato here wishes to refute such a doctrine of 
ideas, and to show that ideas have self-movement or self-activity. 
So he replies that, since they hold the doctrine that the soul knows 
and that being or essence is known, they imply that soul is active 
in knowing, while being is passive in being known. Hence they 
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must hold that being as' passive exchides the active, or the soul, 
and vice versa / hence they are obliged to deny life and soul and 
mind to absolute being as known by the soul, and this is a terrible 
result to reach. For being in that case would be " devoid of life 
and mind, and remain in awful unmeaningnesp and everlasting 
fixture." This cannot be, and we must admit that being has mind 
and life, and also motion. [The Eleatic, as above mentioned, de- 
nied movement of being.] If there is no motion there can be no 
mind. But, on the other hand, there must be rest as well as mo- 
tion. 

5. There can be no mind if all is in motion, because there can be 
no sameness and permanence and relation to the same unless there 
is rest, for all these are attributes of rest. Surely an argument is 
out of place on the part of a man who asserts that mind does not 
exist — his argument is ineffective just in proportion to its mental 
power and to its effect on other minds. 

6. Therefore the philosopher will not believe those who say that 
the totality is at rest or wholly in motion, because he sees that 
both are necessary. 

On the communion of ideas he says : 

1. In case you deny all participation of things, then you cannot 
aflBrm one of another — you cannot affirm being of motion nor be- 
ing of rest, and hence they cannot exist. No predication of being 
is possible unless ideas participate. 

2. On the other hand it will not do to affirm communion of all 
with all, because in that case rest could be predicated of motion, 
and motion of rest, which would be absurd. It follows that there 
is communion of some things and exclusion on the part of others. 

3. Selecting a few ideas to test this principle of communion 
upon, he proceeds : The most important of all genera are being, 
rest, and motion. Rest and motion are incapable of communion, 
but being is common to both. 

4. But each of these is different from the others and is identical 
with itself. Here are two new categories, same and other, the 
categories of identity and difference. So here are two new genera 
holding communion with the categories of heiMg, rest, and motion, 
the three already considered ; and hence we have five genera, un- 
less same and other are already included in the first three, 

5. But same and other are not rest and motion, because that 
8 * XXII— 8 
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would make each one the opposite of what it is. Nor can same 
and other be eitlier of them being / because then being could not 
be predicated oi rest and motion. For then it would follow that 
rest and motion are being and the same. 

But, nevertheless, there is participatio n between the same and 
the other. 

6. But "other " is always relative of" other," and hence " oth- 
er " cannot be identical with " being," because " being " is not 
opposed to another, but is identical in both, the sam^ a/nd the other. 
Being is a common predicate to all opposites — all opposites exist. 
Therefore " other " is to be added to our four categories as a fifth 
category. 

7. [But the category " other " is what we call the category ot 
quality — not a quality, but quMlitative being — finite being — thing 
and its environment — each the other of the other.] Qualitative 
being or the category of " other " pervades all classes ; for each 
category — (being, rest, motion, sameness) — is different from every 
other — hence participates in the idea of " other." 

8. The Eleatic Stranger proceeds to show that " motion " as an 
idea is opposite or " other " to rest, and yet is also identical with 
rest in so far as they both are are alike being. Both motion and 
rest participate in other and in being. "Motion" likewise par- 
ticipates in the "same" and also in " not the same " or in the 
" other." Motion is then other than being ; or, in other words, 
participates in non-ieing. 

9. [It is a very important point that the Eleatic Stranger points 
out here that non-being or negation enters all the other categories 
except being, because they all participate in the category of tlie 
" other." He sees that qualitative being or finite being partici- 
pates in both being and non-being.] 

" Every class of existences or of ideas has plurality of being and 
infinity of non-being," says he ; or, in other words, it has many 
aspects in which being may be affirmed of it, and likewise an end- 
less variety of aspects in which it is difierent from other beings. 

10. The conclusion is that Being differs from every existence of 
which it may be predicated, and that in general it is the nature of 
classes, species, ideas, or universals to participate in one another 
and thus render possible this dialectical journey from one to an- 
other through common predicates. 
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[The dialectic is the process of discovering the self-deiinitions of 
Pure Reason. Reason is the absolute first Principle, called the 
Good by Plato, or the \o^o<; by the Platonists, or the Nov? IIoti^T- 
t«o? by Aristotle. The definition of absolute Reason furnishes 
the Laws of the natural, the human, and the divine worlds.] 

In conclusion, allow me to repeat the demonstration of the exist- 
ence of what is immutable, demonstrating the same dialectically 
from the idea of mutable things after the manner of presupposi- 
tion as described by Plato. 

1. All beings are particularized or individualized by means of 
marks or attributes, variously called qualities, properties, distinc- 
tions, dift'erences, characteristics, or determinations. We may say, 
therefore, that any existence is what it is through these character- 
istics or determinations. Now we can see clearly that all things 
get their characteristics or determinations either from some foreign 
source, or else they originate them themselves. 

2. Again, if the characteristics or determinations are derived 
from a foreign source, the being to which they belong js a depend- 
ent being. Dependent beings derive their determinations from 
others, while independent beings, if there are any, must originate 
their own determinations. All beings are dependent or independ- 
ent ; if dependent, they imply other beings upon which they de- 
pend for the determinations that constitute their existence. A 
dependent being does not constitute a separate individuality, but 
forms a part of the being on which it depends. So, too, if a being 
depends on another dependent being, or on a series of dependent 
beings, what it derives from the other, or from the series, is trans- 
mitted to it from some independent being on which all these de- 
pend. 

3. If there were several mutually dependent beings, the whole 
would make one independent being. But in such a case the inde- 
pendent whole would form a unity above the existence of the 
component parts, just as the mutual dependence of acid and alkali 
forms a salt — a unity in which the acid and alkali have lost their 
individuality. 

4. All independent being must be self-determined. Here is the 
important conclusion. If independent, it must originate its char- 
acteristics, qualities, and determinations through its own self-activ- 
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ity. Here we arrive at self-activity again as the source of all 
being. Our logical ladder to this conclusion has three rounds. 
(1) All dependent beings belong to others, and with them make 
up wholes or totalities. (2) All wholes or totalities of being must 
be independent. (3) All independent being must be self-active, 
and originate its own qualities, distinctions, or attributes. 

5. If there are real effects, there are real causes ; if there are 
dependent beings, there must be independent beings on which 
they depend. True causes and really independent beings are self- 
active or self-determined. All limited existence is either self-lim- 
ited or limited through others, and for this reason dependent. 
Self-existent being is self-active and self-determined. This result 
is substantially the same thought as that found by analyzing caus- 
ality. There must be self-separation, or else no influence can pass 
over to another object. There must be self-distinction, or else no 
characteristics or determinations can arise. The cause must first 
act in itself before its enei^ causes an effect in something else 
Hence the true cause must have within itself both phases, and be 
effect of itself as well as cause of itself. 

6. We must notice another very important consequence of this 
investigation of presuppositions of experience. It follows that all 
selt^xistent beings are unities, and yet not abstract unities. Self- 
activity implies active subject and passive object in one. It is 
self-active and selt-passsive, determiner and determined. As sub- 
ject or determiner it is not yet any particular characteristic or dis- 
tinction, but the possibility of all distinctions and characteristics. 
As determined it is particularized and special. Hence we see 
that any independent or self-existent being is a self-distinguishing 
being and not a mere empty " unconditioned," without attributes 
or qualities.- (This is so much in favor of theism and against pan- 
theism.) For theism upholds a " living," self-active God, against 
pantheism, which holds to a transcendental unity, which pervades 
all, and yet is nothing special, but only a void in which all char- 
acteristics are annulled. 

It is, moreover, presumptive in favor of Christian theism, be- 
cause the latter lays stress on the personality of God. Selt-activ- 
ity is self-distinction, and has many stages or degrees of realiza- 
tion. It may be ?*^e, as in the plant or animal; or feeling and 
locomotion, as in animals ; or reason, as in man ; or, finally. Absolute 
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Personality, as in God. In the plant we have reaction against 
environment ; the plant takes up its nourishment from without, 
and transmutes it into vegetable cells and adds them to its sub- 
stance. In feeling, the animal exhibits a higher form of self- 
activity, inasmuch as it reproduces within itself an impression of 
its envinmment, while in locomotion it determines for itself its 
own space. In thinking reason, man reaches a still higher form 
of self-activity, the pure internality which makes for itself an en- 
vironment of ideas and institutions. But in these realms of 
experience we do not find pure self-activity in its complete devel- 
opment. 

Philosophy looks beyond for an ultimate presupposititm, and 
finds the perfect self-activity presupposed as the Personal God. 

As a fitting conclusion to a discussion of the doctrine of Ideas, 
I quote from the great Platonic hymn of Wordsworth : 

Oh joy ! that in our embers 

Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 

What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 

Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest : 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast — 
Not for these 1 raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised ; 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections 
Which, be they what they may, 
Vre yet the fountain light of all our day. 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence ; truths that wake, 

To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
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Nor Han nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be. 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
"Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 



HEGEL'S DOCTRINE OF CONTRADICTIOK 

TRANSLATED FROM ANTHON BULLINOER, BY ALICE A. ORAVRg. 



Who has not heard it said, when the Hegelian philosophy has 
been under discussion, that Hegel has invalidated the so-called 
fundamental Law of Contradiction and its associated Law of Ex- 
cluded Middle, and, in consequence of this capital crime against 
logic, has given his system a wholly illogical basis ? The number 
of those who declare this is legion. It will be sufficient, however, 
as we here enter the lists in behalf of the Hegelian doctrine, to 
consider the arguments by which two chief representatives ot 
logic attempt to protect it against this outrage, and confute the 
sore offender, Hegel. I refer to Trendelenburg in his " Logische 
Untersuchungen," and Ueberweg in his " System der Logik." The 
other antagonists of the category of Contradiction bring forward 
nothing further that is pertinent, and can very excusably be lett 
out of consideration. 

It is certainly true that this category is a constituent element 
in the Hegelian system ; that Hegel conceived it as something 
actual, something freely given in objective thought and reality, as 
an immanent characteristic of things themselves. He has a very 
high opinion of this Contradiction, which is, according to him, not 
to be avoided. " Identity," says he, in the fourth volume of his 
" Werke," p. 68, " in distinction from Contradiction, is only the 
characteristic of the simple i mined iate, of dead Being. Contra- 



